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The student of human nature may derive much 
amusement from a study of the history of educational 
conflicts. Relatively sudden reversals of fortune are as 
common there as in the plot of a mimus. Time or per- 
haps (if truth compels an offensive accuracy of state- 
ment) self-interest has secured for us classicists not a 
few supporters from the ranks of scientists and other 
teachers who formerly assailed Greek and Latin as 
studies which should yield their place to the newer and 
("therefore") more valuable subjects which they repre- 
sented. But now, face to face with foes who already 
menace the position of all the so-called liberal branches, 
these reformed reformers gladly unite with us in a com- 
mon cause and we are by no means loth to have them. 
It was no time for Goth or Gaul or Greek to recall their 
former relations with the Romans when the Huns 
began to hammer at the frontier. No one who has 
recently had to oppose the impairment of either a 
School or a College curriculum can be blind to the fact 
that, when the bowler lays low the ninepin marked 
Greek, there is a contagious tumbling of those that bear 
the labels Latin, physics, mathematics and chemistry 
and in about that sequence, nor can any prophet or son 
of a prophet foretell with what pin the toppling is going 
to end. Even sacrosanct history and still holier English 
may yet, for example, feel the impact of balls rolled by 
the latest champion, Vocational Study. 

Hardly less interesting to the musing humanist than 
the ever shifting adversaries themselves are the different 
charges made against the Classics and the varying 
emphasis which has been laid upon this or that, as cir- 
cumstances changed. One which was long in the 
ascendant set forth that Greek and Latin are almost 
useless for the business of life. If this allegation is less 
frequently made than formerly — except perhaps behind 
our backs — ,it is because we have now so many specific 
statements to the contrary from men of distinction in 
all lines of human endeavor who have publicly regis- 
tered their protest. But after all, in commercialized 
communities propagandism for 'bread and butter sub- 
jects' among those whose youth makes them extremely 
susceptible to influence should be too easy to appeal to 
any one possessed of 'sporting spirit'. Your genuine 
artist in educational warfare will rather lay siege to 
those persons of maturity with whom it rests to estab- 
lish or disestablish the constituents of a curriculum. In 
attempts to capture them methods of attack more 
subtle and insidious may well seem necessary. 



Now any discerning observer of his fellows must have 
noted that what is true of individuals is often no less 
true of communities as a whole. For instance, it is not 
the gravest accusations that necessarily possess the 
greatest power to provoke nor do they always prove the 
most damaging. Many a man will not react so quickly 
and violently to a charge of crime as he will to the salu- 
tation 'molly coddle', and there are women who can be 
brought more quickly to an acme of excitement by 
aspersions cast upon their clothing than by any upon 
their character. Similarly the educational innovator in 
a land like ours, where mere numbers may overmatch 
the best intelligence, often shows great skill in selecting 
the charge which carries with it a maximum of dynamic 
impulse. Now, he is a mere tiro in the polemics of 
pedagogy who does not recognize that no assertion 
produces deeper emotional effect, none possesses a 
livelier kinetic power than one which makes an appeal 
to popular prejudice; it is bound to 'start something', 
as the colloquial expression puts it. Of this nature are 
the charges now so commonly made or insinuated in 
one form or another, sometimes to our faces but 
naturally more politely when we, the horrible examples, 
are not ourselves present to point the moral, that the 
study of Greek and Latin is undemocratic, or that its 
devotees feel and exhibit a snobbish cxclusiveness, or 
that the classically educated are not 'good mixers'. 

The cleverness of this line of attack when employed 
among those who have had little or no classical instruc- 
tion, particularly if they be prone anyway to think in 
terms of class and mass, must be obvious to all. Hear- 
ers of that sort welcome the allegation with flapping 
ears. They are not the kind to yearn for proofs. The 
charge has, of course, an infectious sting, because as a 
people we flatter ourselves on our democracy. This is 
no place for one who loves the real thing profoundly to 
dwell upon the many illusions which are cherished in 
regard to it. Settlement work and other opportunities 
for intimacy with persons of every grade of education 
long ago convinced the writer, but with an initial shock 
which he can never quite forget, that class, color, race 
and religious prejudices are not a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of any element or elements of society which can 
be determined offhand on the basis of their intellectual, 
financial or social equipment. Who, for instance, has 
not discovered the nice snobbery . which can exist 
between the skilled-and the unskilled laborer? No, the 
spirit of democracy, independence of prejudices, and 
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enlightened sympathy and all the qualities that go with 
these seem to be rather matters of the heart than of the 
mind, a moral product and not something that can be 
engendered by a course in pot-boiling or stenography 
or smothered by a study of Greek and Latin. Nor 
indeed will an investigation of the rise and progress of 
the democratic ideal reveal aught of which the classicist 
need feel ashamed. More than one paladin of popular 
liberty has owed a debt of inspiration to Greece and 
Rome, and study of those ancient civilizations is still 
calculated to free the mind from what is superficial, 
petty, transitory and biased much more than some of 
the substitutes which have been and are proposed. 

Vocational training in its place, playing the rdle, as 
all elements of education should, of public servant and 
not of tyrant, deserves the heartiest welcome. Tf, 
however, Demos is to have the kratos, then a goodly 
number of those it elects as rulers should have some 
first hand knowledge of those nations who founded the 
civilization of all Western Europe. Visions of the 
future must be clarified by visions of the past. Our 
leaders must be those who can profit by the mistakes of 
millenia of men and not merely stumble stupidly in the 
present, as so many, groping blindly for a social panacea, 
do. Surely no one can be a trusty statesman who has 
not added the best human culture to any mere business 
efficiency. We need more men like Pericles in our legis- 
latures and fewer Cleons, even though the latter be the 
better 'mixers'. 

We do not happen to know any classical teacher who 
believes that Greek and Latin should be a universal 
study, but some of us suspect that even a year's trial 
of it in the High School has never ruined anybody, not 
even the future clqrk or artisan, whom some seem so 
anxious to protect against its inutilities and its social 
corruption. Certainly, considerations of poverty or of 
the parents' occupations and a premature divination of 
what a pupil is going to be by those whom God has not 
unmistakably called to seership should not be the final 
factors to commit American youth to a predominantly 
vocational education. They should not, even were 
there no masters of industry who are actually urging 
the choice of liberal studies for their future employees 
and giving public warning that the trade-trained boy 
has to unlearn much of the technique he acquired in the 
vocational school so soon as he begins employment in a 
shop. 

Fortunately boys from the humblest cultural environ- 
ment and burdened with the severest financial handicap 
do reach our freshmen College classes, and with the 
training in which we classicists believe graduate to 
assume positions in society which no mastery of the 
hand alone nor of the almighty dollar itself can ever 
guarantee. If thereby their association with certain 
of their fellowmen has become less easy or satisfying, 
that fact carries with it no implication of snobbery, no 
un- Americanism. .Least of all can such a charge be 
specified against the Classics. Every sort of mental or 
for that matter manual improvement must cause a 



degree of social separation. Let us, moreover, not 
forget that it takes two to mix just as it takes two to 
'make a stare'. Could it not sometimes be that it is 
the other party to the mixture and not the classicist 
who is responsible for the failure in a social blend? 

Finally, in order to establish a charge of exclusiveness 
in its full enormity against teachers of Greek and Latin 
it would be well to show that they are the ones who bar 
young America from opportunity to pursue those or 
any other liberal subjects for which the menta! capac- 
ity exists. Are they? W. B. McD. 



ROMAN LAW IN THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 

There are many purposes for which Roman law may 
be studied, and there is a corresponding variety in the 
schemes of instruction developed in different countries. 
From the point of view of the modern jurist, the chief 
practical importance of Roman law lies in its solution of 
problems which are neither ancient nor modern, 
because they are persistent, recurring in every highly 
developed civilization. To a degree, the Roman 
method of dealing with public law problems is of 
permanent significance, but a higher value attaches to 
the Roman solution of problems of private rights and 
obligations. In this field, the experience and reflection 
of the ancient world, as summed up in the Roman 
jurisprudence of the early Empire, have at least as high 
a value for us to-day as the results reached by the 
Greeks in philosophy and in art or by the Jews in the 
field of religion. 

Less easily measurable but perhaps not intrinsically 
inferior is the importance of Roman law for the study 
of legal evolution. For such study the jurisprudence of 
the Roman Empire is less important than the develop- 
ment of the Roman city law, from its crude beginnings 
in the so-called Royal Laws and in the Twelve Tables. 
For the student of any phase of social evolution the 
beginnings are of the highest interest; and such an 
archaic and singular institution as the Roman usucapio 
pro herede is more significant than a discussion in the 
auditorium of Papinian of the liability of a principal for 
the acts of an agent. 

When the study of Justinian's law books was revived 
in North Italian and South French law schools in the 
eleventh century, and, when in the twelfth and follow- 
ing centuries Roman civil law became, not only on the 
Continent but also in England, a recognized branch of 
University instruction, the prime purpose of this study 
and instruction was thoroughly practical. The rapid 
development of commerce and the increasing importance 
of movable property raised questions which neither 
local custom nor feudal nor ecclesiastical law could 
answer. Where, as was generally the case on the 
Continent, national organs for the development of new 
law by decisions or by legislation were not yet in 
effective operation, recourse was had to Roman law; 
and by the close of the Middle Ages the Corpus Juris 
Civilis was 'received' as subsidiary law, citable and 



